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THE OLD INTERNATIONALISM AND THE 
NEW LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

By C. C. ECKHARDT, Ph.D. 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OP HISTORY, UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 

IN drawing up the provisional draft of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations the commission has recommended that 
all international institutions existing before 1914 be utilized in 
the prospective international state. 

Article XXII. The high contracting parties agree to place under the 
control of the league all international bureaus already established by 
general treaties if the parties to such treaties consent. Fundamentally 
they agree that all such international bureaus to be constituted in future 
shall be placed under the control of the league. 

It is the purpose of this article to give an account of the various 
bureaus and organizations that may be taken over by the league. 

Before the World War broke there was a surprising amount 
of international activity carried on by various groups of states. 
There were sixty odd official organizations cooperating to facil- 
itate and improve methods of communication, to promote com- 
merce, to carry on international police and sanitation work, to 
secure and disseminate scientific data, and to perform various 
social, economic and political matters of common interest. 
Some of these activities were carried on by permanent bureaus, 
commissions and institutes, and it is these standing organiza- 
tions that are to be taken over by the league of nations provided 
the signatory powers in each case agree to such a transfer. 

Foremost among international organizations, though very 
quiet in its workings, is the Universal Postal Union, in exist- 
ence since 1874. All the nations of the world are members; 
periodical congresses and conferences are held to draw up regu- 
lations for the handling of the mail of the world. The Union 
established a bureau in Berne for the purpose of collecting and 
publishing information and statistics concerning the work of 
the Union and to investigate and make known the needs of the 
Union. The expenses of this bureau are borne by the various 
powers in accordance with a certain scheme, each nation con- 
tributing its share in proportion to its size and the amount of 
service it gets from the Postal Union. This system has evi- 
dently worked well, for in article five of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations it is provided that "The expenses of the 
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international secretariat shall be borne by the states ... in 
accordance with the apportionment of the expenses of the in- 
ternational bureau of the Universal Postal Union." The ar- 
rangement is this : The countries of the Union are divided into 
seven classes, each contributing in proportion to a certain 
number of units. The first class contributes 25 units, the second 
20, the third 15, the fourth 10, the fifth 5, the sixth 3, the 
seventh 1 unit. The states of the first class contribute twenty- 
five times as much as the states in the seventh class; the states 
of the second class twenty times as much and so on. 1 The 
budget of the Union has been surprisingly small. In 1874 it 
was fixed at $15,000 ; in 1878 it was increased to $20,000 ; in 
1891 it was raised to $25,000, though the expenditures have 
always been less than this last amount. 

There are three other organizations with permanent bureaus 
to take charge of various aspects of means of communication. 
Since 1865 there has been an International Telegraph Bureau 
supported by all the European states and some countries in 
South America, Asia and Africa. Since 1908 this bureau has 
a special division that issues regulations and information con- 
cerning wireless telegraphy. Eleven of the continental coun- 

1 The countries of the Union are classified as follows: 

First class: Germany, Austria, United States of America, France, 
Great Britain, Hungary, British India, Commonwealth of Australia, 
Canada, the British Colonies and Protectorates of South Africa, and the 
whole of the other British Colonies and Protectorates, Italy, Japan, Russia, 
Turkey. 

Second class: Spain. 

Third class: Belgium, Brazil, Egypt, Netherlands, Roumania, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Algeria, French Colonies and Protectorates in Indo-China, 
and the whole of the other French Colonies, the whole of the insular pos- 
sessions of the United States of America, Dutch East Indies. 

Fourth class: Denmark, Norway, Portugal, Portuguese Colonies in 
Africa, the whole of the other Portuguese Colonies. 

Fifth class: Argentine Republic, Bosnia-Herzegovina, Bulgaria, Chile, 
Colombia, Greece, Mexico, Peru, Servia, Tunis. 

Sixth class: Bolivia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Guatemala, Hayti, Republic of Honduras, Luxemburg, Republic of Nica- 
ragua, Republic of Panama, Paraguay, Persia, Republic of Salvador, 
Kingdom of Siam, Uruguay, Venezuela, German Protectorates in Africa, 
German Protectorates in Africa, German Protectorates in Asia and 
Australasia, Danish Colonies, Colony of Curagao (or Dutch West Indies), 
Colony of Surinam (or Dutch Guiana). 

Seventh class: Congo Free State, Corea, Crete, Spanish establish- 
ments in the Gulf of Guinea, the whole of the Italian Colonies, Liberia, 
Montenegro. 

" United States Statutes at Large," Vol. 35, Part II., 60th congress, 
1907-1909, pp. 1730-1732. Universal Postal Union, Universal Postal Con- 
vention, signed at Rome, May 26, 1906. 
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tries of Europe have since 1893 maintained a bureau that over- 
sees the execution of various agreements concerning interna- 
tional freight service. Through this organization it is possible 
to send freight from one country to another without unloading 
at national frontiers, and the publication of railroad tariffs 
enables shippers to ascertain freight rates and the changes made 
in those rates from time to time. One of the most successful 
phases of international cooperation has been the work of the 
International Danube Commission, created by the Congress of 
Paris in 1856 at the close of the Crimean War. This commis- 
sion is composed of representatives of England, France, Ger- 
many, Austria, Russia, Italy, Turkey, Serbia and Roumania ; it 
has made the lower end of the Danube navigable by dredging 
channels and keeping them open; the expenses incidental to 
these activities have been met by the collection of tolls. 

There have been three bureaus to handle various interna- 
tional commercial matters. Since 1890 all European states 
except Switzerland, Luxemburg and Montenegro have main- 
tained a bureau at Brussels for the publication of tariff rates. 
Through these publications the merchants and manufacturers 
of these countries are kept constantly informed concerning the 
import and export duties of the countries of the union. In 1902 
all of the states of Europe that raise sugar signed a treaty regu- 
lating the production of sugar in each country so there would 
be no oversupply or unnecessary competition between the coun- 
tries. A permanent bureau, stationed at Brussels, is composed 
of the representatives of each of these European states and 
Peru; the bureau sees to it that the existing agreements are 
executed and also collects data that must be considered by the 
conventions that are held periodically to formulate new regula- 
tions. Most of the states of Europe, the United States and 
some Latin American states maintain the international bureau 
of metric weights and measures at Sevres, France. This bureau 
has charge of the original metric weights and measures, such 
as the meter, the gram, the liter; it is here that can be found 
the original platinum rod or stick that is one meter long at the 
temperature of melting ice. It is also the purpose of this union 
to perfect the metric system and to secure its universal adop- 
tion in the interest of science and commerce. 

On three occasions the European powers have created in- 
ternational commissions to administer the financial affairs of 
debtor nations, in order to ensure that an adequate part of the 
revenue would go towards paying the interest on the public 
debt. In 1878 was created the international commission for 
the administration of the Ottoman debt; in 1880 the powers 
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organized the international commission for the supervision of 
the financial administration of Egypt. After Greece was de- 
feated in her war with Turkey in 1897 she had to pay Turkey 
an indemnity of $20,000,000; to see that this was paid the 
powers established the international financial commission at 
Athens. It is not at all unlikely that some form of commission 
will be created by the Peace Conference to administer the finances 
of Germany so she may meet the financial obligations imposed 
by the indemnity that is sure to be exacted from her. 

For the international administration of justice a number of 
permanent organizations have been created. Best known of all 
these, of course, is the Hague Tribunal, established in 1899 by 
the first Hague Conference, and given an enlargement of powers 
by the second Hague Conference in 1907. This tribunal or 
permanent court of international arbitration is composed of 
four representatives of each of the contracting nations, and 
in case of disputes being submitted, the disputants select whom 
they please from these members of the court. Since its or- 
ganization this court has adjudicated fifteen international dis- 
putes. There is a permanent administrative council that looks 
after the affairs of the court; it is composed of the accredited 
diplomatic representatives of the contracting powers at the 
Hague. An administrative bureau exists also; its duty is to 
keep the records and do the secretarial work of the tribunal. 
It is not clear that the Hague Court will be taken over by the 
league of nations. Article XV. of the Covenant states: "The 
executive council shall formulate plans for the establishment of 
a permanent court of international justice, and this court shall, 
when established, be competent to hear and determine any 
matter which parties recognize as suitable for submission to it 
for arbitration under the foregoing article." There is no good 
reason for not taking over the Hague Court and modifying it 
as necessary. Of course the Hague Court as constituted before 
1914 was made up of representatives of forty-four nations, and 
thus far only fourteen nations are participating in the discus- 
sions of the league of nations. Much will depend on the num- 
ber of the nations entering the league and on whether Ger- 
many and her allies will seek and be granted admission to the 
league. 

In 1907 was formed the Central American Arbitration 
Union, with a court at Cartago in Costa Eica. This court has 
settled three disputes. If the Monroe Doctrine and Pan-Amer- 
ican interests are recognized by the Peace Congress, as will 
presumably be the case, the continued existence of the Arbitra- 
tion Union of the American Republics will be assured. This 
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organization has been in existence since 1892 and settles all 
disputes arising out of money matters. It includes all Amer- 
ican republics except Venezuela, Brazil and Panama. 

Before 1914 there existed three international organizations 
for the purpose of protecting intellectual and literary property. 
Since 1885 the European nations, the United States and other 
countries have maintained an organization at Berne to protect 
the owners of patent rights, copyrights, trademarks, trade 
names, and to prevent the false labeling of goods as to their 
origin. There has been a European organization with its 
bureau at Berne to protect artists, authors and composers 
against pirating and the violation of international copyright 
laws. The Pan-American Union has a similar organization 
with two bureaus, at Havana and Rio de Janeiro. 

Various groups of powers have maintained organizations 
and bureaus for police and sanitation purposes such as the fol- 
lowing: To prevent illegal trade in alcoholic liquors in the North 
Sea, to prevent the sale of alcoholic liquors to African natives, 
to prevent the spread of cholera and other contagious diseases, 
to suppress the African slave trade, to suppress the white 
slave trade. 

Most of the European nations and some others have coop- 
erated in scientific investigations. There are bureaus for car- 
rying on geodetic surveys, for studying the causes of earth- 
quakes and making seismological observations at stations in all 
parts of the world, and for taking deep sea measurements. The 
International Institute of Agriculture at Rome has existed since 
1905 for the purpose of compiling statistics concerning agri- 
culture in all countries. The bureau of the American Republics 
collects and publishes information concerning the political and 
economic conditions in all countries in the Pan-American Union. 

The foregoing shows that before the Great War there were 
many international organizations and much cooperation among 
nations. It is gratifying to see that the Covenant of the League 
of Nations provides for the assumption of all of these activities 
wherever that can be arranged by the League. It is to be hoped 
that all or most of these activities will be taken over by the 
league and that the international life that existed before 1914 
will be merged into a larger and deeper world organization that 
will prove far better than anything else that the terrible sac- 
rifices of the last four years have not been in vain. May it be 
true that not only have we made impossible a recurrence of un- 
principled aggression, but that we have also laid the basis for 
the permanent cooperation of the nations of the world for the 
benefit of all. 



